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The 1956 Joint Meeting 
of the National Planning Association 


MERICA on the threshold of an age of abundance was the keynote of the 
annual joint meeting of the Board of Trustees and the Agriculture, 
Business, Labor, and International Committees of the National Planning 
Association held on December 10, 1956 at the Statler Hotel in Washington, 
D. C. 

The Board and Committee members prepared three joint statements on 
problems facing the United States as it approaches this new age. Partial texts 
of these joint statements on economic growth, metropolitan planning, and 
the international exchange of persons are presented in this issue. Members 
of the NPA National Council also endorsed the statements on metropolitan 
areas and the exchange of persons. 

The NPA forum is unique in that it provides joint consideration of 
problems of national significance by leaders from all parts of the national 
economy: businessmen, labor union officials, farmers, university professors, 
editors, and the like. 

During the past year, NPA has released six studies on ‘Technical Coopera- 
tion in Latin America. Other published studies include a symposium of 36 
articles and essays commemorating the 10th anniversary of the signing of the 
Employment Act of 1946, a report on Firestone’s operations in Liberia, the 
role of the Creole Petroleum Corporation in Venezuela, and a staff report on 
private pension systems. A fuller account of NPA activities for 1956-1957 
follows in the report of the assistant chairman on page 12. 

It was in an atmosphere of great world tension—the crises in Hungary and 
the Middle East—that H. Christian Sonne, NPA chairman, spoke on “Crucial 
Issues in World Perspective—1957.” Addressing the 300 persons at the annual 
dinner, Mr. Sonne predicted that at its 200th anniversary in 1976, America 
may well find itself on the threshold of an age of abundance—if we handle our 

domestic and foreign problems properly. 

_ In his speech, which received nationwide news and editorial coverage, Mr. 
Sonne expressed the belief that it could be possible to wipe out proverty in the 
United States within the next 20 years. In the foreign field, he called for an 
entirely new look at our foreign economic policy and proposed a continued, 
long-term “partnership plan,” which he suggested might be called the 
“Eisenhower Partnership Plan.” 

In commenting on Mr. Sonne’s partnership plan proposal, the Birmingham 
News said: “The interest of a relatively few leaders in this crucial new phase 
in the world’s economic and political development should be alertly shared 
by all our people. Our own future is very much involved.” 
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At its 200th anniversary, 
America may well find it- 
self on the threshold of an 
age of abundance—if we 
handle our domestic and 
foreign problems properly 


In the domestic field, 
adequate economic growth 
and effective price stabili- 

* zation must be our major 
objectives. 

In the foreign field, we 

must recognize that we 

: cannot use 18th and 19th 

century measures to cope 

i] with mid-20th century 
problems. 

From “Crucial Issues in 


World Perspective—1957,” 
H. Christian Sonne 


John Chapman, NPA Inter- 
national Committee; Gabri- 
el Hauge, Special Assistant 
to President Eisenhower; 
Robert Whitney, NPA In- 


Luther H. Gulick, NPA trustee and member of the Inter- 
national and Steering Committees, and John Miller, NPA 
assistant chairman and executive secretary. 


+4 Ralph J. Watkins, NPA 

i tor Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming; Charles J. 
Symington, NPA trustee 
and member of the Busi- 
ness Committee. 


William L. Batt, NPA trus- 
tee, Executive Committee 
member, and chairman of 
the Membership Committee 
of the National Council; 
Jesse Tapp, chairman of 
the board of the Bank of 
America and member of 
the National Council. 


J. F. Steiner, manager, Construction and Civil Develop- 
ment Division, U. ¢ Chamb of ce; General 
John S. Bragdon, Special Assistant to the President, Pub- 
lic Works Planning Unit; Tracy Avugur, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 


Arnold Zander, NPA trustee and ‘abor Committee member; Ambas- 
sador G. L. Mehta of India; H. Christian Sonne, NPA chairman. 
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H. Christian Sonne, Chairman NPA Board of Trus- 
tees, reports to the Annual Joint Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, and the Agriculture, Business, Labor, 
and International Committees on December 10, 1956. 


CRUCIAL ISSUES IN WORLD PERSPECTIVE-1957 


The complete text of Mr. Sonne’s address has been published 
as NPA Special Report No. 43. A partial text follows. 


JHEN WE ARE faced with a number of perplex- 

ing problems and wish to deal with them in the 
order of their importance, it is often useful to ask our- 
selves: “How will this or that event look, in retrospect, 
say, ten years from now?” 

To answer this question properly, we must clarify 
our long-term plans and goals. 

We have deemed it useful for the National Planning 
Association—which we like to think of as a “Looking 
Ahead” organization—to fix its sights on 1976, the year 
when our country will celebrate its 200th anniversary. 


NPA’s projection for 1976 might be described under 
the heading: 


America on the Threshold of Abundance 


It tends to show that we may well succeed in making 
true the age-old dream—the conquest of poverty—if we 
use our resources wisely over the next 20 years, and if 
peace can be maintained. 

But this statement, and the figures on which it is 
based, must be used with great caution and humility, 
because they are contingent on these two important 
“ifs”. Moreover, history shows the inevitable fall— 
either from within or from without—of societies that 
have prosperity and leisure in the midst of poverty and 
drudgery, either at home or abroad. 

By 1976, our population will probably have in- 
creased by nearly 60 million to a total of about 225 
million, and our labor force may exceed 93 million, 
having increased by some 25 million, It is a fair as- 
sumption that advances in technology and the art of 
management, and improvements in the health and ef- 
ficiency of workers will continue at a rate at least as 
great as that of the last two decades. Hence, there is 
likely to be a greatly increased production by a grow- 
ing labor force. 

Conservative estimates indicate that by 1976, we 
should be able, at least, to double our annual produc- 
tion of goods and services, bringing our gross national 
product to over $800 billion at present prices. This 
could occur even assuming a continued reduction in 
the hours of work in agriculture from 46 to 41 hours a 
week, and in other activities from 39 to 35 hours a 
week. 

In considering the Economics of Abundance, we 
must bear in mind that economic expansion does not 
come about by itself. It is thé result of millions of de- 
cisions made by businessmen, farmers, workers, scien- 
tists, technicians, and—last but not least~—consumers. 


In most fields, America faces a two-fold task. First, 
we must make up for the inadequate investment of 
the past 15 years resulting from the priority given to 
national defense needs, industrial modernization, and 
residential construction. Second, we must supply the 
additional schools, hospitals, roads, water, power, and 
other facilities required by a growing population. The 
task of reconstructing our metropolitan areas to meet 
these new needs is enormous. 

Unless we can develop comprehensive and well- 
integrated programs, serious obstacles will arise to hin- 
der economic expansion over the next two decades. 
Recent world economic conditions have demonstrated 
the possibility of continuing price rises which may 
threaten balanced economic growth. It seems clear that 
adequate economic growth and effective price stabili- 
zation must be the two major objectives of our domestic 
economic policy during the next decades if we are to 
approach the threshold of abundance. 


America’s Position in a Changing World 


During the last ten years, the Western democracies 
have been losing ground. Prior to World War II, the 
population of the world was estimated to be approxi- 
mately 2 billion. Of these, only 170 million were then 
living under a communist regime; about 1.1 billion 
were living in countries under political systems 
other than communist; and about 800 million had a 
colonial status. In 1955, the estimated population of 
the world was more than 21% billion. Of these, the 
number under communist regimes had expanded to 
one billion, while only 850 million were still in sov- 
ereign free states that existed in 1939; only 150 million 
were still under colonial administration; and over 600 
million were living in recently created states that for- 
merly had a colonial status. 

There are some characteristics of the present inter- 
national environment, which, I believe, will persist, 
though in changing forms, in the foreseeable future. 

The surest way for America to be compelled to fight 
is for us to be unprepared to fight. Indeed, adequate 
protection of our civilian population and industrial 
system is second only to retaliatory power as a deter- 
rent to possible aggressors. 

We have been losing ground and, according to stud- 
ies made by the NPA International Committee, we 
shall continue to do so until we realize that we need to 
take an entirely new look at our foreign economic pol- 
icy. 

A foreign economic policy in our best national in- 
terest would call for a continued, long-term Partner- 
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ship Plan—which I would like to see President Eisen- 
hower announce. Under this Plan, low interest-bearing 
loans would be granted to all lesser developed and 
needy free nations as long as such loans were used in 
mutually agreed-upon ways, for the increase of their 
productivity. 

This task of supplying development capital—similar 
to that which Great Britain performed successfully and 
almost alone in the 19th century—is not as formidable 
as one may think, particularly in view of our expand- 
ing economy. We are apt to overlook that: 


1. The less developed a country is, the less its ability 
to absorb large amounts of capital. The credit-seek- 
ing countries are in various stages of development, 
and would not all be able to absorb their maximum 
potential amounts before some of them had reached 
a level where they could continue to improve their 
conditions adequately through their own savings. 


2. Our own agricultural surpluses could be used in 
many instances to make domestic labor available in 
the lesser developed countries for constructive work 
and industrial uses. 


3. Past experience shows that, once it is known that rel- 
atively large advances of government funds are avail- 
able for the purpose of financing sound productive 
developments, private investors from capital-export- 
ing countries will come in and lighten the task con- 
siderably. 


. Industrial nations which we now have to help, such 

as Japan and some of the Western democracies, 
would benefit by the resultant improvement in 
world economic conditions and become less de- 
pendent on our support. . 


The funds that the United States would provide for 
carrying out the Plan—directly or through other or- 
ganizations, such as the United Nations—would have 
to be in reasonable proportion to our gross national 
product. A total of $2 billion a year, for example, is 
the equivalent of less than one half of one percent of 
our gross national product. If such a sum were added 
to what is now made available through the United 
Nations and otherwise, it should suffice to solve the 
problem. 

Just as the Marshall Plan received its name, so one 
day this general plan might be called the Eisenhower 
Partnership Plan. 


America at the Forefront of Knowledge 


The requirements of our domestic and foreign poli- 
cies are such that they make it imperative that we im- 
prove the education and training of our citizens. 

Beyond the familiar, immediately pressing shortages 
of educational facilities, personnel and funds, there are 
some fundamental and longer-range problems. For ex- 
ample, the increasingly complex skills required of our 
labor force, the continued shortening of the work week 
and lengthening of the active period of life, the chang- 
ing patterns of urban and rural living—all will have 
important effects on the structure and content of 
American education. 


It is not too soon to begin to explore these long- 
term problems, and I am happy to say that the NPA 
will soon establish a new Committee for this purpose. 

There are two fields that deserve special attention. 

The first is the field of nuclear and solar power. 
More rapid development of both are desirable. They 
should have priority in America even though we may 
not now be confronted with shortages of domestic fuel 
resources. 

The second field is that of the conquest of space. 
Last year, we commented on the announcement that 
the United States government would launch a series 
of small artificial satellites during the forthcoming 
International Geophysical Year which begins next July 
1. Since then, great progress has been made in design- 
ing these satellites and there is now little doubt that 
they will be successfully launched. 

In the light of this encouraging progress, is it not 
time to raise our sights to more ambitious goals? 


In Summary 

At its 200th anniversary, America may well find itself 
on the threshold of an age of abundance—if we handle 
our domestic and foreign problems properly. To this 
end, we need not only able but wise leaders. 

Wisdom may warn us against the divine nemesis 
which—in Solon’s words—waits upon overmuch pros- 
perity unless it is used with discretion and for the 
common good. 

In the domestic field, adequate economic growth 
and effective price stabilization must be our major ob- 
jectives. 

In the foreign field, we must recognize that we can- 
not use 18th and 19th century measures to cope with 
mid-20th century problems. 

The disparity between American standards of living 
and those of the outside world must be narrowed and 
not widened during the next two decades lest we invite 
disaster. America must, therefore, as a continuing func- 
tion, give foreign loans for productive purposes on a 
much larger scale than in the past. 

Even if we spent for such purposes one half of one 
percent of our gross national product, we would only 
use about 12 minutes of our 40-hour working week. 
Would this not be worthwhile, if, in so doing, we 
could secure world peace and at the same time feel 
within ourselves that we are doing the right thing for 
our less fortunate neighbors abroad? 

We should try on an expanding scale to improve 
our knowledge of, and exchange ideas with, the outside 
world by promoting the international exchange of per- 
sons and by encouraging people-to-people contacts. 

Finally, America should continue to add its distinc- 
tive tone—its spirit of true democracy—to the interna- 
tional orchestra of all human cultures. We must con- 
tinue to encourage higher education, artistic pursuits, 
and inventive explorations in order to give the proper 
color, spirit, and life to this hoped-for age of abund- 
ance. 

It is with the firm resolve to do our utmost to con- 
tinue to contribute to this great end that the NPA 
enters its 23rd year. 
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Three Joint Statements by the 


NPA Board, Agriculture, Business, Labor, and International Committee Members 
Present at the Joint Meeting, December 10, 1956* 


A Ten Year Program for Metropolitan Areas 


In addition to Board and Committee members signing this Joint 
Statement, the members of NPA’s National Council, an advisory 
committee composed of leaders in agriculture, business, labor, 
and the professions were invited to endorse this Joint Statement. 
Of the total group of 265 signers, 39 represent agriculture, 108 
business, 47 labor, and 71 the professions. The complete text of 
the Statement appears in LOOKING AHEAD, Vol. 5, No. 1, 
February 1957. A partial text follows. 


B isn URBAN CENTERS of the United States are 
becoming obsolete in many ways. Traffic strangu- 

lation; spreading slums; bankrupt mass trams- 
portation systems; inadequate schools, parks, hospitals, 
water supplies and sewers; air pollution; the flight 
to the unprepared suburbs; and aggravated social 
frictions are symptoms of a developing situation of 
dramatic seriousness to the welfare of the American 
people. 

Within the next 50 years, moreover, the national 
population may well rise by 130 million or so, of 
whom at least 120 million will settle in and around 
our metropolitan areas, judging by current trends. 
This will greatly aggravate all of the difficulties and 
shortages we now encounter. 

Outlays now for city modernization would pay huge 
dividends, not only in better living for the American 
people, but in raising national productivity and great- 
ly strengthening our national security. However, ef- 
fective modernization of our cities cannot be carried 
out without sizing up the requirements in advance 
and making comprehensive and balanced develop- 
ment programs and plans. 

The National Planning Association therefore calls 
now for a nationwide ten year urban planning project 
to cover the entire United States. This might well 
be initiated by a White House conference designed 
specifically to deal with the rising tide of urbanism 
and metropolitan growth. The membership of this 
conference should be drawn from agriculture, busi- 
ness, labor, and the professions and arts. It should 
include representatives of Federal, state, and local 
government, and of those citizen groups which are 
already concerned with metropolitan action and urban 
renewal. 

Each individual regional or metropolitan area 
would, of course, be responsible for drawing its own 
detailed plans but would be encouraged to do so 
within the general framework and timing of the 
broader and interrelated regional and national as- 
sumptions and programs. 


* The three statements approved at the Joint Meeting were 
later signed by a number of Committee members not present at 
the meeting. Members of NPA’s National Council also had an 
opportunity to endorse the statements on metropolitan areas and 
the international exchange of persons. 


HE TEN YEAR PROGRAM would be a bringing 

together of the best current thinking on what 

America needs to begin to modernize the urban 
centers of this land by 1975. It would start with popu- 
lation projections, showing the anticipated popula- 
tion growth and shifts by geographic centers as a 
range of probabilities. On this basis, and considering 
the known physical equipment and resources of 
urban areas, the range of needs for 1975 would be 
computed, with a separate breakdown for each major 
service. 

An important part of the Ten Year Program would 
be a comprehensive financial plan. This would in- 
volve such major elements as: a general economic 
analysis of available resources; the techniques of 
attracting private investment; the appropriate division 
of the public share of the burden among Federal, 
state, and local governments; and methods of financing 
at each level. The National Planning Association 
believes that a thorough review of current urban 
renewal and housing development programs will show 
that much more can and will be done through private 
investment provided the multiplicity of regulatory 
and “approving” agencies is eliminated, the unneces- 
sary hurdles to action are removed, a place is made, 
where appropriate, for a fair profit, and basic de- 
velopment plans are adopted which command con- 
fidence. 

Present governmental approaches to urban renewal 
ought to be interrelated. The new national highway 
program, as well as other Federal programs, including 
civil defense, should be considered along with the 
general pattern of population settlement and in- 
dustrial investment, and with the balanced needs of 
the same urban and suburban populations for water 
and sewers, houses, schools, streets, parks, terminals, 
and hospitals. 

If Americans continue to stumble into future de- 
velopments in and around the rapidly expanding 
metropolitan areas on the basis of thousands of 
separate and unrelated private development schemes 
and local plans, and if they deal separately with each 
service requirement, with fractionated governments, 
they are likely to misdirect their efforts and waste 
their time and resources. 

A ten year program can never settle all these prob- 
lems, but it can throw light on the decisions which 
will be made in any case. It can help assure that 
decisions are reached after the available facts have 
been marshalled and the best thinking of experts and 
laymen has been brought to bear on them. It is to 
get this kind of thinking going that the National 
Planning Association now proposes a nationwide 
Ten Year Metropolitan Development Program. 
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NPA Joint Statement 


International Exchange of Persons 


NPA’s National Council members were also given the oppor- 
tunity to endorse this Joint Statement. Of the total group of 260 
signers, 44 represent agriculture, 107 business, 42 labor, and 67 
the professions. A partial text follows. 

E BELIEVE that in every program for the inter- 

national exchange of persons greater efforts 

should be made to promote informal, personal, 
and friendly relations between the participants in the 
program and individuals in the countries they are 
visiting. 

This goal may seem far removed from the specific 
objectives of the technical governmental and private 
programs. In some of these, the goal may be generally 
recognized as an underlying purpose, but in practice 
it is only incidental to the program. On the other 
hand, promoting international friendship and im- 
proving mutual understanding is the primary objec- 
tive of some of the private programs. 

The effectiveness of any exchange program will be 
reduced if the participant sees only the foreign version 
of the particular circle in which he moves at home— 
whether that of the business man or industrialist, the 
labor leader, teacher or student, scientist, or any single 
specialty. In developing all of the programs, no mat- 
ter how different their immediate purposes may be, 
an underlying aim should be to establish person-to- 
person relationships which can give a better sense 
of the varied life of a whole community. 


Recommendations for Governmental Programs 


@ The State Department should accelerate its ef- 
forts and take action without delay to eliminate 
overlapping and duplication in the administra- 
tion of the Technical Cooperation and Inter- 
national Educational Exchange programs and to 
mobilize the combined resources of these pro- 
grams into an effective “tandem” operation. 


@ Closer relationships with some phases of the pro- 
gram of the U. S. Information Agency should be 
developed. The exchange of books, periodicals, 
and pictures now carried on by this agency might 
well be made a part of some of the governmental 
and nongovernmental exchange-of-persons pro- 
grams, and the exchange of additional scientific 
and technical literature should be undertaken. 


@ In both the International Educational Exchange 
and Technical Cooperation programs, university- 
to-university exchanges and related activities de- 
signed to help improve curricula and methods 
and in other ways to strengthen institutions in 
the underdeveloped areas should be expanded 
and accepted as a long-term continuing pro- 
gram. 


Recommendations for Private Programs 


@ Nongovernmental exchange programs—those sup- 
ported by profit-seeking firms and agencies as well 
as by nonprofit groups—should be continued and 


the number of exchanges increased markedly. 


@ The private groups and agencies which carry on 
or participate in exchange programs should joint- 
ly create an over-all clearing house to provide 
information and guidance to its members and to 
serve as liaison between the government and the 
private agencies, in order to avoid duplication, 
to make government activities in support of pri- 
vate programs more effective, and to give each 
agency the benefit of the knowledge and experi- 
ence of others in planning and conducting its 
programs. Consideration might be given to pro- 
viding information through such a clearing house 
to individuals who are going abroad or coming 
to the United States on where and how to find 
individuals or organizations with interests similar 
to their own. The appropriate governmental 
agencies should prepare themselves to cooperate 
with and assist such a clearing house to the fullest 
extent. 


@ Tours should be organized and conducted to en- 
able the visiting participants to see homes, farms, 
business, and industrial establishments in the host 
countries as well as the points of scenic and his- 
toric interest. 


@ Private organizations might well explore the pos- 
sibility of organizing conducted tours in the 
United States for selected persons from the mid- 
dle and lower income groups in foreign countries, 
with emphasis on people-to-people relationships 
and with the organizing agency bearing part of 
the travel costs of the participants. 


Recommendations for All Programs 


@ Both governmental and private agencies should 
increase their programs for sending U. S. citizens 
abroad—especially members of the middle and 
lower income groups outside the metropolitan 
areas. 


@ More attention should be given to developing 
criteria for the selection of the individuals to be 
included in the programs. These criteria should 
include not only the professional and technical 
competence necessary to contribute toward the 
specific objectives of the different programs, but 
the desire and ability to cultivate person-to-person 
relationships and to transmit what has been 
learned to an ever-growing circle of associates at 
home. 


HE INTERNATIONAL exchange of persons 

will bring no dramatic, overnight transformation 

to complete mutual understanding by the people 
of the United States and its allies and friends abroad. 
Over the years, however, the process can be speeded 
by recognizing now what can be accomplished by ex- 
panding exchange programs. 
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NPA Joint Statement 


National Investment for Economic Growth 


Of the 106 Board and Committee members signing this Joint 
Statement, 26 represent agriculture, 38 business, 26 labor, and 
16 the professions. A partial text follows. 


ROM 1929 to 1955, total production in the United 

States, measured in constant dollars, more than 
doubled. During the next 20 years, it is reasonable to 
expect that we will be able to double production 
again. However, certain requirements must be met 
to make this possibility a reality. One such require- 
ment is for social overhead expenditures, public and 
private. 


@ In the field of primary and secondary education, 
we are faced not only with an already heavy backlog 
of unfilled demands, but we can also look forward 
to the increasing requirements of an ever-growing 
population. In a recent publication of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, it was estimated that $4 billion 
in expenditures for school construction would be 
needed during each year of the coming decade to 
meet requirements in this area. This means that the 
rate of school construction outlays over the next ten 
years would have to rise 60% above the current level 
of $2.6 billion. Furthermore, if in the America of ten 
or twenty years hence average outlays per school-age 
child are to attain a level currently spent only in 
those communities with high education standards, 
total operating expenditures for pupils and teachers 
will more than double, reaching by 1975 an annual 
rate of outlay which exceeds $21 billion per year as 
opposed to the 1955 level of only about $10 billion. 


e A corresponding increase in effort, both private 
and public, is needed in higher education in order 
to meet the requirements of a technologically advanc- 
ing economy. This will call for an intensification of 
our interest and activity in the basic sciences—includ- 
ing the social as well as the natural sciences. In addi- 
tion it will be necessary that our colleges and univer- 
sities prepare to meet the demands for more engineers, 
chemists, technicians and executive leadership; and it 
will be necessary that both government and industry 
devote increasing attention and resources to basic 
research and development projects. 


@ Public as well as private action is needed for soil 
conservation on the farms and ranches throughout the 
United States. Private industries and groups require 
technical aid, and, in many instances, economic assist- 
ance from governments (federal, state, and local) in 
developing and carrying out effective soil conserva- 
tion programs. In some areas this must be coupled 
with flood prevention and regulated run-off. The pub- 
lic lands must be maintained whether devoted to 
forestry, grazing, recreation or a combination of uses. 
Revenues from sales of timber, grazing privileges, ad- 
mission fees to recreational areas, fishing and hunting 
licenses, provide significant sums, but part of the costs 
will continue to be paid by government. 


@ We also face the possibility of serious shortages 
of water to provide for all the functions it performs 
in support of a growing economy. Already, in some 
areas the increasing demands for water by industrial 
as well as nonindustrial users have gradually but 
steadily lowered the water level to a point where it 
is even insufficient to meet all public needs. Water 
pollution has further restricted the available supply 
of usable water. The Department of Commerce in 
another study of water needs and resources has esti- 
mated that capital investment in urban water facili- 
ties must increase by $19 billion by the end of 1975. 
Substantially larger amounts will be needed to meet 
the water requirements for irrigation, industrial pro- 
duction, and public consumption. 


e@ America is blessed with a generous reserve of coal 
and still substantial reserves of oil and gas. Neverthe- 
less, there is a need for making every possible effort 
in the development of nuclear energy. It may be wise 
not to exhaust our conventional fuels because of their 
valuable qualities as an irreplaceable source of chemi- 
cal materials. Moreover, there are regions in the 
United States where the transportation costs for fuel 
constitute a heavy burden on the economy of the 
region. This might be reduced in time through the 
use of nuclear fuel and power. 


e@ In the light of the expected great increases in the 
demand for energy, it will be important that a part 
of the additionally needed supplies of energy be ob- 
tained from such new sources as nuclear and solar 
energy. Nor are we yet certain what other benefits, 
aside from power, might be revealed if nuclear energy 
were to be explored more deeply. There are great 
uncertainties in the nonconventional sources of ener- 
gies and desirable progress can be made only if gov- 
ernment, private enterprise and research institutions 
cooperate to the fullest extent in this field. 

As the economy expands and incomes rise, govern- 
ment tax revenues increase by large amounts each 
year even without any modification in tax rates, and 
some reduction in Federal taxes should become pos- 
sible over the next decade in spite of the projected 
increase in nondefense expenditures. We believe, how- 
ever, that until substantial relief is attained for the 
pressing deficiencies in government services greater 
priority should be given to taking care of the needed 
increase in government programs than to granting 
substantial tax reductions. This does not preclude 
suggesting desirable tax revisions. 

The National Planning Association believes that 
the very broad scope and large-size of the programs 
discussed in this. statement necessitate a new approach 
to the problem of intergovernmental relationships. 
We believe that it is urgent to explore new ways for 
financing the expanding functions of local govern- 
ment and the new programs in the field of urban 
renewal and regional development. 
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H. Christian Sonne, Chairman of NPA’s Board of Trustees, 
presented the 1955 Gold Medal Award to Luther H. Gulick 
at the Joint Meeting Dinner on December 10, 1956. President 
of the Institute of Public Administration, Dr. Gulick was Ad- 
ministrator of the City of New York in 1954 and 1955. One 
of the nation’s top authorities on public administration, Dr. 
Gulick spoke on “New Governmental Needs of Metropolitan 
Areas.” A condensation of his speech follows. 


OME SOCIAL, economic and environmental 
changes steal over mankind and are hardly no- 
ticed except by experts and prophets. In the rise of 
metropolitan areas in the U.S., the man on the street 
and families in the suburbs have seen the change and 
modified their lives ahead of the experts and prophets. 
It is somewhat frightening to see how many planners 
and social and political economists have bemoaned 
the development of big bad cities. 

Yet, this metropolitan explosion has its origins in 
the past. It is the next stage of the industrial revolu- 
tion, made possible by the technologies of our civiliza- 
tion. The chief dynamic factors are two: the broaden- 
ing of income distribution and education for the 
lower economic half of our population, and mass pro- 
duction especially of private automobiles and hard 
roads. These forces converged from 1936 to 1940, but 
were restrained by war until 1945, and dampened until 
1953 when the Korean operation ended. Now they are 
upon us. 

We are in a new age of great metropolitan aggrega- 
tions. 

We should be a nation of 300,000,000 within two 
generations. How many will start farms and rural en- 
terprises? ‘The Census says that since 1951, over 90 
percent of our population growth went into the cities, 
mostly to suburbs, while the strictly rural areas lost. 
If that continues, the metropolitan areas, chiefly the 
suburbs, will have to accommodate at least 120,000,000 
added people in 50 years—more than doubling their 
size, burden, and need for city water, sewers, schools, 
streets, hospitals, parks, houses, places to work, and 
transportation. Presently about one million acres of 
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land is being added yearly to the metropolitan “de- 
veloped” landscape. 

The growth potential of the American economy will 
carry the GNP from $400 billion today up to at least 
$800 billion in 20 years. If a modest percentage of this 
income growth goes into “social capital” in and around 
the cities, we can make them adequate, more efficient, 
comfortable, and beautiful. 

If we fail to do this, it is probable that we will hold 
down our national income potential. 


HE METROPOLITAN complex is now our unit 

of production and every enterprise, worker, and 
family is involved in the total effectiveness of that com- 
plex. The streets and highways are now part of the as- 
sembly line; schools, institutes and colleges are directly 
tied to the personnel departments and productivity of 
industry and business; public health departments to 
the industrial health agencies; and there is no labor 
without housing, transportation, recreation, no plant 
without water, waste disposal, and law and order. 

The problem of the mushrooming metropolitan 
areas is not stopping urban growth in this new pattern 
of human settlement. It is channeling these explosive 
forces into a socially and economically effective matrix. 

The method is social control. The new pattern of 
human settlement calls for new governmental struc- 
tures to create a new framework of social control for 
channeling industrial urbanization into a more bal- 
anced evolution. 

Herein are certain assumptions: 

First, unregulated private enterprise, speculative 
developers and existing small communities cannot 
meet the needs of the spreading metropolitan areas for 
water supplies, sewerage, traffic management, air pol- 
lution control, schools, hospitals, and recreation cen- 
ters, nor evolve a consistent, integrated pattern of 
streets and land uses. 

Second, the only agency which can tackle these un- 
der the American constitutional system, preserving 
freedom, is government. 
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Finally, a standard NPA assumption—governmental 
control needs to concern itself with a very few skeletal 
decisions; the rest will be taken care of by private ac- 
tions and private investment. This is “channeling the 


explosive forces.”” These private investments will make 
efficient, comfortable and attractive metropolises if 
they operate within a controlled pattern of planned 
land uses, population densities, open spaces, street sys- 
tems and transportation arteries, designed for bal- 
anced integration and coordinated growth. 

In the 174 identifiable U.S. metropolitan areas, the 
governmental machinery was not designed to meet the 
new requirements. It was designed for rural America— 
for cities which did not overlap. 

New York City has over 550 local governments, 17 
counties, three states and the Federal government, plus 
the United Nations. This area has 15 million people, 
and can expect 4 million more in 20 years. Already 
Long Island and New Jersey are in difficulty over 
water; all sectors need better sewage and air pollution 
control. The suburbs need schools. The larger recrea- 
tion problem has almost been forgotten. Slum clear- 
ance is stymied because the central cities cannot build 
outside. Few traffic “solutions” do anything more than 
shift the bottleneck. 

The condition is similar in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, and Seattle, and a score of other metro- 
politan areas, though each has its individual problems. 


E NEED governmental institutions which can 
do six things: 

1. Develop, adopt and enforce a template for the 
skeletal structure of the growing community along 
planned lines, setting forth the highway and through- 
street pattern, mass transportation structure, and 
broad land uses—covering present developing areas and 
areas which will be developed for at least 50 years. 


2. Build and manage great public works, undertake 
responsibility for the development and operation of 
the mass transportation system, and perform services 
which the region requires from organized community 
effort. 


3. Arrange financing for these metropolitan-wide 
projects using user charges and taxes, and general 
taxes, where appropriate. 


4. Gather, analyze and publish economic, social and 
governmental facts about the metropolitan area for 
business and government. 


5. Facilitate voluntary cooperation among the local 
governmental units. 


6. Aid the Federal government and the states in co- 


ordinating their programs within each metropolitan 
region. 


We are doing some of these things partially with 
existing machinery in certain urban areas. But we lack 


a single center of responsible thinking, planning, pro- 
gram drawing, debating, deciding and acting on area- 
wide problems. Until governmental action institutes 
such a center, the metropolitan community will con- 
tinue to flounder in increasing chaos. 

A new metropolitan center of government and social 
control should probably grow from initially limtied in- 
stitutions. Annexation to the central city is not the 
answer. We need to preserve grass-roots self-govern- 
ments in a way that annexation does not. 

The new metropolitan agency must be able to work 
across state lines, using representatives of the states in- 
volved and of the local voters, and must be flexible as 
to boundaries. Although not dominated by state action, 
the creation of the general machinery may be man- 
dated by the states. The new agency must have defined 
sub-legislative power especially regarding the major 
trafic pattern, through-arteries, mass transportation, 
large parks, specified taxes, and the coordination of 
water resources, sewage disposal and air pollution con- 
trols, plus other matters as may be delegated to the 
agency by cooperating local governments and the states. 
With such a regional agency, we can use single-purpose 
authorities and effective local governmental adminis- 
trations as the executive arms of the region, each in 
their own fields. 

The American people are creating a new pattern of 
human settlement. It can become rich, productive, 
beautiful and noble, if we create democratic, techno- 
logically adequate governmental controls to guide 
forces of modern metropolitan growth into construc- 

tive channels. 
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H. Christian Sonne, NPA chairman, presents the 1955 Gold 
Medal Award to Luther H. Gul ‘President of the Institute 
of Public Administration, at the + Meeting Dinner. 
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The Board of Trustees meeting (from left te right)— 
Gerhard Colm, Joseph W. Fichter, Howard P 
Clinton S. Golden, rion H. Hedges, Wayne C. Taylor 

William L. Batt, H. Christian Sonne, John Miller, Eric 


Johnston, Arnold S. Zander, Luther H. 


W. Schultz and Solomon Bark in; Theodore 


; rear. 


Elmo Roper, NPA trustee and ber of the B 

and Steering Committees; Joseph W. Fichter, trustee 
and Agriculture Committee member; and William iH. 
Stead, resource c Itant and 

of the National Council. 


Mrs. Gulick; Luther H. Gulick, NPA trustee and mem- 
ber of the International and Steering Committees; 
Lovis Brownlow, vice-chairman, NPA International 
Committee. 


Joseph L. Fisher, associate director, Resources for the 

Future; Solomon Barkin, NPA trustee and member of the 

Labor, International and ag Committees; Gerhard 
s 


Colm, NPA chief economist; Colli 
Economic Advisors. 


Geiger, left 


Stocking, Council of 


Hudson, 


Howard P. Hudson, 
Harry Rudick, PA ; 
Robert C. Tait, NPA trustee and member of the 
Business and Steering Committees. 


NPA director of information; 


Wayne C. Taylor, NPA trustee, chairman of 


Executive Committee and member of the Business 
and International Committees, with Peter Henle and 


Maywood Boggs of the NPA Labor Committee. 


Philip Hull, NPA Business Committee member; A. F. 
Hartung, NPA Labor C itt H. 


Bland, NPA editor of publications. 


Dr. Howard Tolley, NPA consultant; H. Christian 
Sonne, NPA chairman; — Hill Miller, NPA Inter- 
ttee 


John Baker, NPA Agriculture Committee member; 
Clinton S. Golden, NPA trustee, chairman of the 
Labor Committee and member of the Steering Com- 
mittee; = S. Gulick, deputy chief, South Asia 
Division, ICA 


National Council members D. W. Colvard, Dean of 
Agriculture, North Carolina State 1 University, and 


irst Nati nk, Concord, 


Hirst, president, Fi 


N. H. 
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His Excellency G. L. Mehta, 
Ambassador of India to the United States, 
Guest Speaker at the NPA Annual Luncheon, December 10, 1956 


The Economics 


of Indian Development 


The following is a summary of the Ambassador’s extem- 
poraneous talk: 


HE ECONOMIC and social problems of India 
are a challenge to the people of the country 
which they are endeavoring to meet with determina- 
tion and confidence. The confidence with which the 
people and Government of India face their complex 
tasks is born of a sense of national unity and the es- 
tablishment of a democratic constitution, but it is 
in no small measure due to the success which has at- 
tended the First Five-Year Plan. 

During the five year period of the First Plan, India’s 
national income has increased by 18 percent, its agri- 
cultural production by 15 percent and its industrial 
production by over 30 percent. India, like many other 
countries in the region, however, is engaged in a vast 
effort to raise the living standards of the people by 
diversifying her economy and expanding opportunities 
of employment. 

The primary objective of India’s Second Five-Year 
Plan, which is now in operation, is to secure an appre- 
ciable increase in national income to keep pace with 
the growth of population and to free the masses from 
gross poverty. It is also proposed to achieve rapid and 
healthy industrialization with special emphasis on the 


development of basic industries as well as small-scale 
and rural industries. Moreover, in a country of the size 
of India with large manpower resources, expansion in 
employment is essential and efforts are to be made so 
that about 8 million new jobs will be found outside 
agriculture during the next five years. In underdevel- 
oped countries like India, wide disparities between in- 
come and wealth are a source of social discontent and 
India, therefore, seeks to achieve social and economic 
equality through democratic processes. This is sought 
through land reform, tax measures and a more even 
distribution of economic power by preventing concen- 
tration of wealth and by development of public and 
cooperative sectors of the economy. 

India’s Plan, however, is not meant to be an inven- 
tory of schemes or a series of statistical feats. Based as 
it is on a democratic concept, it aims fundamentally at 
the transformation of social and economic life, at 
changing the outlook of the mass of people, by enlist- 
ing their cooperation and developing their initiative, 
while building up new industries, creating irrigation 
and power projects and institutions of higher learning 
and research. In this stupendous task, India has had 
and, no doubt, will continue to have the good will and 
active support of all countries which value social jus- 
tice and individual freedom. 
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A Summary of Major Projects Under Way and Completed 


NPA ACTIVITIES 


The following summary of NPA activities for 1956 has been 
taken from the annual report to the Board and Standing Com- 
mittees prepared by John Miller, NPA’s assistant chairman and 
executive secretary. 


Toward “The Maintenance of High-Level 
Economic Activity and Economic Stability.” 


Study of Economic Growth, This two-year re- 
search project will examine methods used in long- 
range projections and prepare projections for the 
economy as a whole for 1965 and 1975. The project, 
made possible by a grant by the Ford Foundation, 
will also examine the usefulness of such projections 
to specific industries. 


The Economy of the American People. An NPA 
staff report, this will describe in language tailored to 
the general reader the nature of the American eco- 
nomic system. The study will discuss the factors sup- 
porting American economic growth and stability, the 
values whose realization our economic system makes 
possible, continuing problems, and ways in which 
they can best be solved. This report is scheduled to 
be published in 1957. 


Economic Programming. This appraisal of the 
methods used in the government’s inter-industry eco- 
nomic research program will result in the only full 
scale application of the technique yet made. Directed 
by John Norton, the result of this application, to- 
gether with suggestions for further research and de- 
velopment, will be published in a report to be com- 
pleted in 1957. The study was made possible by a 
Ford Foundation grant. 


Impact of Foreign Aid on the Domestic Economy. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, as part of 
its current study of foreign aid, asked NPA to prepare 
a report on the impacts of the foreign assistance pro- 
grams on the domestic economy. This report, prepared 
under the direction of NPA’s chief economist, Ger- 
hard Colm, will be published by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee early in 1957. 

The Budget in Perspective. This study will in- 
volve a detailed investigation of the nonbudgetary 
activities of the Federal Government which affect the 
level of demand and the rate of growth in the Ameri- 
can economy. It is to be financed by a grant from the 
Merrill Foundation. 


Local Impacts of Foreign Trade. This project, 
supported by a grant from the Ford Foundation, in- 
volves the development and testing in specific locali- 
ties of improved techniques for measuring the im- 
pact of foreign trade on community or regional 
economies. Director of the project is Werner Hoch- 
wald of Washington University in St. Louis. Associate 
Director is Herbert E. Striner, and Staff Economist is 
Sidney Sonenblum. Several publications, including 
the final report, will appear in 1957. 


1956-1957 


Published Studies 


The Employment Act—Past and Future. A sym- 
posium of 36 articles, essays, and letters commem- 
orating the tenth anniversary of the signing of the 
Employment Act of 1946, this volume is edited by 
Gerhard Colm. Included is the 1955 NPA Joint State- 
ment “Economic Stabilization Under the Employ- 
ment Act: Past and Future.” (SR-41, February 1956.) 

Private Pension Plans. This NPA staff report by 
Theodore Geiger and Rosanne McLaughlin explores 
the economic and social implications of the rapid 
growth of private pension systems during the past dec- 
ade. The report describes the effects of this growth on 
labor and executive mobility, investment trends, pub- 
licly financed retirement systems, and other aspects 
of the problem. The report is accompanied by a Busi- 
ness Committee statement. (SR-44, December 1956.) 

Depressed Industrial Areas—A National Problem. 
In this 67-page study, Dr. William H. Miernyk ot 
Boston’s Northeastern University reports on the mag- 
nitude and importance of the depressed area prob- 
lem. The private and public cooperation required for 
its solution, and local planning, educational, and de- 
velopment programs are discussed. The Committee 
on Depressed Areas released the policy statement 
which accompanies the study on July 22, 1956. 


Toward “The Best Use of the Nation’s 
Human Resources.” 


Democracy and Trade Unions in the United 
States and Western Europe. The NPA Labor Com- 
mittee is preparing this report comparing American 
trade union organization and practices with those 
in Western Europe. It is scheduled for publication 
in 1957. 

Work and Leisure. A Labor Committee subcom- 
mittee has been appointed under the chairmanship 
of Peter Henle to consider the economic and social 
implications of shorter hours, their significance in 
collective bargaining agreements, and make recom- 
mendations for further Committee work in this field. 

Problems of Women in Employment. Another 
Labor subcommittee, headed by Arnold Zander, will 
undertake a study of the problems of women in em- 
ployment. 

Public and Private Aid to Local Jurisdictions for 
Planning Urban and Suburban Redevelopment. This 
project of the Committee on Southern Development 
is to survey the problems accompanying urban ex- 
pansion in the South, and the aid available to local 
jurisdictions for planning growth and redevelopment. 
Recommendations will be made concerning the kind 
of planning programs and assistance required. 

Problems of the American Public Service. Dr. 
Wallace Sayre of Columbia University is preparing a 
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report which will summarize the major problems in- 
volved in developing a public service adequate to 
meet the needs of our rapidly growing society. The 
study will outline the areas in which new research 
and policy formulation are needed. 


The Role of Advisory Committees in Govern- 
ment. The Steering Committee, on recommendation 
of the Labor Committee, has authorized the estab- 
lishment of a Joint Subcommittee to study the role 
of advisory committees in government. Their useful- 
ness as a link between public and private policy form- 
ing groups, the types of activity which they can best 
perform, and how they can be organized and operated 
for maximum effectiveness will be analyzed. This 
project is to be initiated in 1957. 


Toward “Developing A Farm Policy for the 
Nation.” 


American Agriculture in 1965. Dr. John D. Black 
of the NPA Agriculture Committee and Dr. James T. 
Bonnen of Michigan State College have prepared a 
report on the prospects for demand and supply in 
1965 of specific farm products. Preliminary findings 
of this report were released in April 1956 (see Pub- 
lished Studies below). The full report is currently 
being considered by the Agriculture Committee for 
publication in 1957. 


The Future of Family Farming. Drs. Marshall 
Harris and Robert A. Rohwer have prepared a report 
on the future of family farming in the United States 
for the Agriculture Committee, with the advice of a 
subcommittee headed by Oscar Heline. The report is 
scheduled for publication in the spring of 1957. 

The International Role of U. S. Agricultural 
Production. The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, as part of its current study on foreign aid, asked 
NPA to prepare a report on the disposal of agricul- 
tural surpluses abroad. Dr. Howard Tolley and Arthur 
Moore of the NPA Agriculture Committee are pre- 
paring this report with the assistance of the Agricul- 
ture Committee. The study is scheduled for publica- 
tion in 1957. 

The Public Relations of Agriculture. A report 
discussing misconceptions about agriculture held by 
nonagricultural groups and what farm organizations 
and farm people can do to improve inter-group rela- 


tions is being prepared for Committee consideration | 


by a subcommittee of the NPA Agriculture Commit- 
tee. 


Published Studies 


A Balanced Agriculture in 1965. This is the pre- 
liminary report of the larger study on American Ag- 
riculture in 1965 by Drs. Black and Bonnen. It ex- 
amines the probable production and consumption of 
specific farm products by 1965 as compared to 1955. 
The report indicates that corrective forces operating 
today do not appear to be sufficiently strong to bring 
farm production into balance with demand by 1965. 
(SR-42, April 1956.) 

Dairy Dilemma. In this analysis of dairy industry 
problems, new approaches are proposed for expanding 


domestic and foreign consumption of U. S. dairy 
products and for supporting dairy farm income. The 
author, Ernest Feder, analyzes the major forces under- 
lying production, consumption, and price patterns in 
the industry. (PP-95, April 1956.) 


“In the Interest of National Security.” 


Nonmilitary Defense Planning Against Atomic 
Attack. At the request of the House Subcommittee on 
Military Operations, H. Christian Sonne, Chairman 
of the NPA Committee on Nonmilitary Defense, testi- 
fied on June 28, 1956, at the hearings on Civil De- 
fense for National Survival. His testimony utilized 
information developed by NPA’s 1955 report, A Pro- 
gram for the Nonmilitary Defense of the United States. 
Mr. Sonne dealt with the elements of a comprehen- 
sive nonmilitary defense program, and the legal and 
administrative organization required for achieving 
that program. 


The Economics of Competitive Coexistence. This 
two-year project, financed by a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant, seeks to evaluate the capabilities of the 
Soviet bloc and the free world in the impending 
political and economic struggle which the Russians 
have termed the era of competitive coexistence. The 
findings of the study will be published in 1958; the 
policy conclusions or recommendations will be devel- 
oped for NPA by the International Committee. The 
project is directed by Dr. Henry G. Aubrey in associa- 
tion with Dr. Sidney Schmukler. 


Toward a Peaceful World Based on “The Rights 
of Humans to Freedom, Improved Standards of 
Living, Political Independence, and National 
Security.” 


Inter-American Committee. This Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Eric Johnston, is to be com- 
posed of about 50 Latin American, U. S. and Canadian 
leaders in agriculture, business, labor, and the pro- 
fessions. The Committee will undertake research and 
make policy recommendations to expedite economic 
and social development, and the growth of a broader 
market area in the Western Hemisphere. Dr. Galo 
Plaza, former President of Ecuador, will be vice- 


_ chairman. 


Canadian-American Committee. An NPA Com- 
mittee, composed of an equal number of Canadians 
and Americans is also being organized to study and 
make policy recommendations to expedite economic 
long-term problems arising between Canada and the 


U. S. Co-chairmen of the Committee will be Mr. R. 


Douglas Stuart, until recently the American Ambas- 
sador to Canada, and Robert M. Fowler, President 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 

Stimulating U. S. Private Investment Abroad. 
This report is being prepared by Dr. Raymond F. 
Mikesell for consideration by the International Com- 
mittee early in 1957. 

Foreign Aid Policy. An International subcommit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Wayne C. Taylor, is 
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now working on a policy statement on foreign aid 
policy to be submitted to ‘the full Committee early 
in 1957. 


Published Studies 

Land Reform in Italy. This 60-page Planning 
Pamphlet by Lowry Nelson deals with Italy’s pro- 
gram of land reform and the direct and indirect 
social and economic effects of the program. The land 
‘ reform program in Italy is credited with having 
helped to forestall the spread of Communism in 
poorer agricultural regions of Italy. (PP-97, August 
1956. 

The Economic Development of Burma. The third 
in a series of NPA studies on economic development 
problems and prospects of individual noncommunist 
countries, this report on Burma, by Everett E. Hagen, 
recommends a resumption of U. S. aid and technical 
assistance to counter possible growth of economic de- 
pendence on the Soviet bloc. (PP-96, July 1956.) 


Technical Cooperation in Latin America 
Several monographs by the research staff, under 
the direction of Theodore W. Schultz, NPA trustee 
and chairman of the University of Chicago's Eco- 
nomics Department, are scheduled for publication 
early in 1957, including: American Firms and the 
Progress of Technology in Latin America, by Simon 
Rottenberg; The Future Can be Built: The Admin- 
istration of Technical Cooperation in the Americas, 
by Philip M. Glick; and A Case Study of Technical 
Cooperation in Secondary Education in Chile, by 
Armando Samper, based on his studies of technical 

cooperation in Latin American education. 


Published Studies 


Technical Cooperation in Latin America—Rec- 
ommendations for the Future. This comprehensive ap- 
praisal of both public and private technical coopera- 
tion programs in a major region of the world is 
based on a three-year study by the NPA Special Policy 
Committee. The Committee was composed of 26 U. S. 
and Latin American leaders from agriculture, business, 
labor, education, health, religious, and professional 
groups. (TC-7, June 1956.) 

Technical Assistance by Religious Agencies in 
Latin America. James G. Maddox prepared this full- 
length study of the important role of U. S. religious 
agencies in bringing technical assistance to less de- 
veloped countries. An accompanying statement by the 
Special Policy Committee suggests a series of measures 
for enhancing the effectiveness of the technical serv- 
ices of religious agencies. (TC-6, April 1956.) 

Technical Cooperation in Latin American Agri- 


culture. This is an evaluative report on the large- 


scale efforts of the U. S. “Point Four” program, the 
Food and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations, the Organization of American States, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the American Interna- 
tional Association. The author, Arthur T. Mosher of 
Cornell University, reports on his firsthand investiga- 
tion of technical cooperation in agriculture in Latin 
America. (TC-8, January 1957.) 

Technical Cooperation—Case Studies of Training 
through Technical Cooperation. Written by James G. 
Maddox and Howard R. Tolley, this 8l-page study 
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emphasizes the desirability of strengthening Latin 
American institutions of higher learning. The study 
states that Latin Americans need no longer be de- 
pendent upon universities in the U. S. for all kinds 
of technical training, and recommends that easier 
access to training facilities for more Latin Americans 
be provided. (TC-9, January 1957.) 


U. S. Business Performance Abroad 
Published Studies 


The Creole Petroleum Corporation in Venezuela. 
The fourth in the NPA series on U. S. Business Per- 
formance Abroad, this case study by Wayne C. Taylor 
and John Lindeman describes the important role 
Creole Petroleum Corporation has played in the eco- 
nomic development of Venezuela. (December 1955.) 

The Firestone Operations in Liberia. This first NPA 
study of an American company in Africa describes how 
both Firestone and Liberia have benefited from the 30 
years of Firestone’s operations in that country. Liberi- 
an President William V. S. Tubman, in prefacing the 
report, says Firestone’s success “is proof of the part 
enlightened private capital can play in the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries on the basis of 
mutual benefits.” The study, by Wayne C. Taylor, 
is the fifth in the series on U. S. Business Performance 
Abroad. (December 1956.) 


Economic Aspects of the Productive Uses 
of Nuclear Energy 

Nuclear Power and Economic Development in 
Brazil. This case study, prepared in Brazil by Dr. 
Stefan Robock, is scheduled for publication in April, 
1957. 

Nuclear Power and Economic Development in 
Israel. Prepared jointly by Hans Landsberg and George 
Perazich, this case study will emphasize the potential 
long-term significance of low-cost nuclear power in 
an arid region. Publication of the study is scheduled 
for Spring 1957. 

A number of additional reports on the economic 
aspects of nuclear power in certain foreign countries 
will be submitted to the Special Policy Committee on 
the Economic Aspects of the Productive Uses of 
Nuclear Energy in April 1957. They include: Dr. 
Norman Gold’s study on Regional Economic Devel- 
opment and Nuclear Power in India; Drs. Paul Rosen- 
stein Rodan and I. M. D. Little’s manuscript on 
Nuclear Power and Italy’s Energy Position; The Out- 
look for Nuclear Power in Pakistan, by Dr. Maurice 
Kilbridge; and Dr. Cornelius Dwyer’s manuscript on 
World Boiler Fuel Supplies and Prices. 

Domestic studies under way include Nuclear En- 
ergy and the U. S. Fuel Economy (1955-1980), by Perry 
D. Teitelbaum, and a report on Nuclear Heat and 
Radiation Applications. 


Published Studies 


The Outlook for Nuclear Power in Japan. De- 
signed to appraise the prospects for nuclear power 
in Japan, this report by Michael Sapir and Sam J. 
Van Hyning, recommends that Japan take immediate 
steps toward developing a nuclear power program and 
plan now on having at least one full-scale power re- 
actor in operation by 1965. (June 1956.) 
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Howard Brunsman, chief, Population and Boris Shishkin, NPA Labor Committee 
Housing Division, Census Bureau, with 
Murray Benedict, NPA Agriculture Com- 


mittee member. 


C. C. Furnas, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Re- 


NPA Business Committee; 
David C. Williams, NPA 
Labor Committee member; 
Joseph Gillman al Joseph 
Gillman Assoc 


Austin Kiplinger and W. M. 
Kiplinger of 

Washington A Mes. 
Rapley; Mrs. Par- 
ker, NPA consult- 
ant; W. W. Rapley i- 
dent, Notional Publishi 


= National Council. 


is an organization in which citizens use 
private resources and personal initiative to 
help in the national search for workable 
solutions to America’s major economic, politi- 
cal, and social problems. They meet, not as 
spokesmen for organizations or groups, but 
as individuals. 


From “NPA’s Principles and Ob- 
jectives,”” a statement by the 
Board of Trustees unanimously 
approved December 9, 1947 


H. Christian Sonne, NPA chairman; W. M. Kiplinger, Kiplinger 
Washington Agency; R. L. Strout, ‘Christian Science Monitor.’ 
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Lauren K. Soth, NPA trustee chairman, 
Committee; William Reed, 

Dean of Agriculture, North Carolina Ag- 
ricultural & Technical College, and Na- 
tional Council member; Theodore W. Gei- 
ger, NPA chief of International Studies. 


Griffith Johnson, vice-president, Mo- 
tion Picture Association of America; 
Grover Ensley, Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. 


member with Dr. Charles W. Lowry, chair- 


man and executive director, Foundation 
for Religious Action. 


John Steelman, labor 
management consult- 
ant; James Follin, con- 
sultant, DeLeuw Cather 

and former 
Commissioner, Urban 
Renewal Administra- 
tion; John Perkins, Un- 
der Secretary of 
Health, Education and 
Welfare Department 
and National Council 
member. 


National Council member Robert Na- 
than, of Robert R. Nathan Associates, 
with John Chapman, NPA _Interna- 
tional Committee member. 
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President, National Farmers Union 
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ers of America, AFL-CIO 
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International Representative, United 
Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO 
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JOHN MILLER 
Executive Secretary and Assistant 
Chairman 
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Editor of Publications 
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Chief Economist 
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Associate Editor 
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*This listing does not include NPA 
special project staffs. 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to LOOKING AHEAD, are 
sent automatically to members of the Association. For 
information on membership, available publications 
and reports, write NPA Membership Department. 


LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Per- 
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